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systematically employed in literary criticism. To my
imagination they are architectural. The walls of my
room are obviously structural; the beams and boards
have a function; so does the plaster, which is the visible
aspect of the final wall. The plaster might have re-
mained naked, aspiring to no character, and purely
functional. But actually it has been painted, receiving
color; or it has been papered, receiving color and
design, though these have no structural value; and
perhaps it has been hung with tapestry, or with paint-
ings, for "decoration." The paint, the paper, the
tapestry are texture. It is logically unrelated to struc-
ture. But I indicate only a few of the textural possibili-
ties in architecture. There are not fewer of them in
poetry.

The intent of the good critic becomes therefore to
examine and define the poem with respect to its struc-
ture and its texture. If he has nothing to say about its
texture he has nothing to say about it specifically as a
poem, but is treating it only insofar as it is prose.

I do not mean to say that the good critic will neces-
sarily employ my terms.
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Many critics today are writing analytically and with
close intelligence, in whatever terms, about the logical
substance or structure of the poem, and its increment
of irrelevant local substance or texture. I believe that
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